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I LOVE THE SEA. 
BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


I love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 
The roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 
‘The foam of its waves, 
That madly raves, 
Is the dearest sight my bosom craves. 


With thee, my bark, 
O’er the waters dark, 
With the summer moon our course to mark ; 
How proud we ride, 
O’er the dancing tide, 
While the white foam laves thy heaving side. 


We cut our way 
Thro’ the shining spray, 
While the crowding billows round us lay ; 
And our shonts of glee, 
Rung wild and free, 
On the mighty waste of the boundless sea. 


The mariner’s dirge 
Is thy sounding surge, « 
As it rings his knell on the grave’s dark verge ; 
And his last long sleep, 
In the quiet deep, 
Is as calm as when willows o’er him weep. 


1 love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 
And the roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 
Where the wild waves roam, 
In their caps of foam, 
The mariner finds his chosen home. 


Then spread thy wing, 
Thou bounding thing, 
And far o’er the waves like a sea-gull spring ; 
Oar trust is on high, 
In the smiling sky, 
And we rove ’neath the light of a watchful eye. 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED. 

For one hundred years after the landing 
of our fathers at Plymouth we meet with no 
music printed or published in New England. 
Among the first we have seen is a neat little 
pocket volume published by the Rev. Thomas 
Walter, of Roxbury, about 1721, with the fol- 
lowing title: “* The grounds and Rules of mu- 
sic explained : or an Introduction to the art of 
singing by note, fitted to the meanest capacities ;” 
printed in Boston by J. Draper for S. Gerrish. 
This work was recommended by twenty-two 
of the most distinguished clergymen in the vi- 
cinity, and contained a selection of the most fa- 
vorite old church tunes, printed in notes of the 
lozenge form, and set in three parts only. It 
was a beautiful book and executed with great ele- 
gance, manifesting in all concerned much skill 
and good taste. This work had become the 
more necessary on account of the wretched state 
into which church singing had declined, being 
conducted altogether by rote, without book and 
without skill, and as we may well imagine 
without harmony or even good melody. Their 
music had consisted wholly of tunes, appended 
generally to their Psalm Books, without rules 











and often without parts, and not unfrequently 
very erroneously printed, as is too evident from 
such copies as we have had opportunities to 
consult. Music was in a most rude and neg- 
lected condition, and had been languishing for 
a whole century. There was neither skill nor 
taste, much less the remotest approach to any 
thing like science... ‘Si in churches had 
degenerated into a merésenicry of discordant 
sounds. ‘There weré either schools or any 
kind of instruction “as yet instituted in the 
country. The Elder or Deacon generally, 
and sometimes perhaps others, gifted at least 
with a voice, who had learnt by heart, or by 
rote as we say, a few of the old standard 
melodies, would rise and strike into a tune at 
random, without pitchpipe, tuning fork, or in- 
deed any other “ note of preparation.” This 
was called setting the tune, which, as might be 
expected, was often two or three tones too high 
or too low, at any rate very seldom within any 
reasonable distance of a correct pitch, After 
haying proceeded thus with a few notes, others 
according to their capacities, as soon as they 
could perceive what tune their Corypheus was 
aiming at, would attempt to join him with such 
aid as they could bring, either following him in 
the same part or melody, or, if their ears would 
permit, adding now and then a note of Base, by 
way of harmony. None can have any adequate 
conception of the jargon thus often and indeed 
generally inflicted on congregations, except 
such whose memories can carry them back to 
the remnants at least of those practices, or who 
will take the trouble to read the histories of the 
times and of the proceedings we are detailing. 
Mr. Walter’s publication was intended to awa- 
ken and encourage an attention to Church Mu- 
sic. Indeed it had so perfectly run down as not 
only to become painful to every correct ear, but 
to take from it entirely the character of a devo- 
tional exercise. Pastors generally as well as 
every man of taste and literature had become 
exceedingly desirous some measures should be 
adopted to promote better singing, and to in- 
culcate the necessity of some attention to the 
art. But we can scarcely hope to be believed, 
when we state that this attempt produced a gen- 
eral outcry of opposition throughout New Eng- 
land. Regular singing, as it was called, or 
singing by note, was reprobated and ridiculed, 
and called in derision the new way, in contra- 
distinction to the old way usually and commonly 
practised of singing by rote. We have seen 
something of the same nature exhibited by well 
meaning practical farmers against scientific, or, 
as they characterize them, Book farmers. This 
opposition to regular singing was so great that 
the public papers frequently were made the ve- 
hicles of arguments on one side and the other, 
and the Clergy in particular found their parishes 
so much disturbed with it, that they often deem- 
ed it necessary to address their hearers, and 
frequently to publish their views and opinions, 
on the subject. It would be amusing and in- 
structive to recur to many of these publications, 
where will be found fully dispiayed not only 
the spirit and denunciations of the opposition, 








but on the other hand the good sense and d@sire 
of reconciliation prevailing among those, who 
were favorable to the proposed reformation. 
We would refer our readers, who have any de- 
sire to inform themselves on this subject, to the 
Rev. Cotton Mather’s “ Accomplished Singer ;” 
to “ The reasonableness of regular singing or 
singing by note,” by Rev. Thomas Symmes; 
to a very amusing “ Dialogue concerning regu- 
lar singing,” by the same author ; to “ An Essay 
to silence the outcry against regular singing, 
in a Sermon,” by the Rev. Josiah Dwight; to 
“ A Letter to the Elders and Brethren of the 
Baptist Churches in Rhode Island, &c."” by 
Valentine Wightman ; to “ The Sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, a Sermon before the Society in Boston 
for promoting regular and good singing, and 
for reforming the depravations and debasements 
our Psalmody labors under,” by the Rev. Thos. 


Walter; and lastly and particularly to “ An 


Essay concerning the singing of Psalms in the 
public worship of God,” by the Rev. Peter Tha- 
cher, John Danforth and Samuel Danforth. 
This last Work was undertaken “ for the satis- 
faction of their pious and conscientious breth- 
ren as to sundry questions and cases of con- 
science about singing of Psalms,” in which 
seventeen questions are stated and attempted to 
be briefly considered and resolved.” These 
questions are so framed no doubt as to compre- 
hend all the material objections, which had 
been raised against regular singing ; and some 
of them are amusing, and most of them would 
excite astonishment, if made at the present day. 
One of these questions is, “ Whether you do be- 
lieve that singing in the worship of God ought 
to be performed skilfully ?” Another is, “ Whe- 
ther they, who purposely sing a tune different 
from that, which is appointed by the Pastor or 
Elder to be sung, are not guilty of acting disor- 
derly, and of taking God’s name in vaingulso, 
by disturbing the order of the Sanctuary ?” 
Another is, “ As for our longsome, undulating, 
quavering, uncertain way of singing, wherein 
we have taken some notes of the Medius and Base 
and put them into the Treble, and have taken 
sometimes the whole or part of a line in one tune 
and put it into another, and wherein the several 
congregations have differed one from another, 
whether we think it pleasing to Christ that we 
should make that way and mode of singing, that 
we have fallen into, a necessary term of our com- 
munion ?” Another is, “ May persons of the fe- 
male sex be admitted to sing in the church? We 
should hardly expect to see grave divines un- 
dertaking at this day to answer such questions 
as these, which are calculated rather to excite 
our surprise and astonishment at the ignorance 


and superstition then prevailing. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
CONTINUED. 

Among the respective classes of musicians, 
the teachers are the most respectable, and not 
the least consequential on account of their ad- 
mission into families, and the influence of their 
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manners upon children committed to their care. 
Rank, wealth and talents are the advantages 
which distinguish men, and neither three of 
these distinctions are without its pride and its 
prejudice. Talent is unquestionably the most 
susceptible and the most sensitive. Rank is 
seldom uncombined with wealth and education, 
all its pride, and all its prejudice are therefore 
tinged, heightened or softened by circumstances 
not common to mere opulence, which, however 
is not now often found unaccompanied by edu- 
cation, except in the very few founders of for- 
tunes. Among persons of condition, there is a 
general disposition to treat talent with respect, 
and to employ its powers usefully, and honora- 
bly. Talent is safe in the company of well 
bred people, for the essence of good breeding is 
neither to say or do an offensive thing. The 
worst part of these sentiments with regard to 
professors has, some how or other, crept down- 
ward through all conditions, and hence it hap- 
pens that the moment we pass from elevated or 
good society, the character of the musician 
seems to suffer the degradation which so ill 
comports with the natural dignity of liberal art, 
and which the professor ought not to undergo. 

ht is now no longer necessary to inquire con- 
cerning the utility of musical instruction and 
enjoyment. The science is come to take a 
share, and a very large share in our pursuits. 
And if the professors of music rank in dignity 
of mind below other faculties, the cause is less 
in the necessary devotion of their time to the 
acquirement of the technical and mechanical 
dexterity required in the practice of their art, 
than to the dissipation of valuable hours in other 
various ways. The education of a musician, 
but too commonly begins in severe labor and 
privation. In the advaneed state of knowledge 
the difficulties of attainment, if smoothed by the 
pleasures incident to the progress of discovery, 
are yet so much increased by the superiority 
the science has reached, and by the competition 
of the many who are daily struggling for pre- 
cedency, that real excellence, in any case, can 
be attained only by incessant application alone. 
Man is not born for labor alone ; the mind, as 
well as the body, demands, and will have vari- 
ety. Excellence in one branch of the art alone 
is the result of a vigorous, continued and severe 
study. Hence the early character of the musi- 
cian i@ liable to be tinged by opposites ; by an 
overweaning opinion of his own semmangliche 
ments, and by vulgar and dissolute habits, ac- 
quired during the season of obscurity. It will 
now hardly be disputed, that excellence in the 
fine arts calls into exercise a larger portion of 
sensibility, than belongs to excellence in any 
other pursuit, considered by itself, and that this 
sensibility receives nourishment and strength 
every day from the practice of music. 

It follows then that the science not only trains 
its professors to their superior power of percep- 
tion, but also throws them into the company 
of others, who are objects of similar excitement. 
If these premises be true, it will and does, in 
point of fact, account for the moral obscurations 
of those employed in the fine arts, which, though 
sometimes terminating in gross sensuality, will 
always be found to begin in sentiment, the off- 
spring of an excitability, that may fairly be 
termed morbid. * * * 








{For the Musical Gazette.] 
Srv Paut’s Cuurcu.—This is an Episcopal 
church: the Pastor, Rev. J. S. Stone, D. D.— 
We have attended this church several times, 


emn and appropriate in their form of worship ; 

in the reading of the scriptures, kneeling in 

prayer, and in the singing of chants. Some 

would think that there was too much form ; but 
it is well to remember that any mode of wor- 
ship becomes form when the heart is not there. 
The great question after all is, what form is 
best adapted to aid the worshipers in their de- 
votions. The house is very pretty indeed 

neatly finished, with an arched ceiling from 
side to side. The light lead color of the walls 
and ceiling is quite agreeable to the eye. No 
gallery, except for the choir and a few pews to 
the right and left of the organ. The passage 
from the entry below to the choir, we should 
think, was rather dark. The choir is small, 
probably not more than ten or twelve ; the sing- 
ing in good taste. Nor do we say so, becausé 
Mr. Zeuner, President of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, plays the organ and leads the choir. 
Some of the voices, in particular, are of a fine 
quality. We, however, have not changed our 
opinion in regard to the proper number of 
voices for achurch choir, where there is a large 
organ. From the construction of the house and 
the choir, the effect of the singing is probably 
considerably promoted. Strangers would be 
better pleased did they not have to stand so long 
without a seat; especially, when they have a 
lady to provide for. — 





Tue New Baptist mretine In Tremont Hatt, 
Tremont Row.—This is a free place of worship, 
with open doors to all. The meeting has lately 
been commenced and will probably continue 
and do much good. The Hall is well constructed 
to aid the effect of the singing, and render it 
easy for the speaker. Bass and Treble instru- 
ments are used in the stead of an organ. But 
how shall we tell the rest? As inconsistent as 
it may seem, there were, unless our eyes de- 
ceived us, two Fippies, and one or two colored 
persons, in the choir! “ O tempora, O mores.” 

—W.— 

Jan. 1, 1839. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
COMMENTS UPON THE COMPARATIVE DEGREES 
OF SINGING, 

[No. 1.] 


Singing may be horrible on account of the 
bad arrangement of parts, uncultivated voices, 
instruments out of tune, harsh and grating slides, 
bad intonation and prolonging the wrong ele- 
ments ; it is a kind of musical jargon. 

Singing is miserable, when, although there 
may be a pretty good equilibrium in the parts, 
it is performed in bad time, bad expression, un- 
couth gestures, and bad taste. 

Singing is very bad, when the leader is defi- 
cient, the choir is conducted without order, and 
when, (although most of the voices may be good,) 
one or two prominent, harsh, and inaccurate, by 
singing too loud, too flat, or ont of time, spoil 
the whole, making it a continued unresolved 
discord. 

Singing is bad, when each, thinking that he 
knows a little more than others, or even the 
leader, sings on, in his own native greatness and 
peculiar taste ; or when, from bad instruction, 
the third and seventh is incorrectly given ; and 
when individuals are permitted to change their 
parts, singing first the one, then the other. 

Singing is rather bad, when the last men- 
tioned evils do not exist to the full extent named; 
but when the choir have not had sufficient prac- 


equal effect in any key ; when one tune may 
be sung well, and the next, quite the reverse. 
The singing of a church is very indifferent, 
when, if they always sing hymns of praise, of 
thanksgiving or of rejoicing, their singing may 
be called good ; but if quite a different senti- 
ment occurs in the same hymn, or in singing on 
a peculiar occasion, or in changing the key, 
they fail in taste and intonation. Some choirs 
can only sing in one or two keys ; say the keys 
of C and G; and some choristers always se- 
lect such tunes ; a practice more crippling to 
the vocal organs, could not be indulged. Choirs 
ought to be trained in every key ; and one who 
fails in this respect, cannot with propriety be 
called a good singer. 

Singing is indifferent, when, although the 
singers may perform in correct intonation and, 
otherwise, good time ; yet pay little or no atten- 
tion to punctuation, interrogations, exclamations 
and expression, which sometimes results, in 
part, from the choice of a wrong tune ; but, 
more generally, from a want of good taste. 
Singing is tolerable, when there is no great 
mistake, or any peculiar taste discoverable in 
any particular; when ‘2 choir may be said to 
be rather behind the age ; when there is a want 
of interest on the part of the members, in the 
subject ; when they think little about singing, 
until the Sabbath arrives ; or when they may 
have an antiquated leader. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the singing can never be good. 
Our comments will be finished in another 
number. Scrio. 








[For the Musical Gazette. ] 


Mosicat Birps.—The mocking-bird, night- 
ingale, blackbird, starling, thrush, linnet, lark, 
canary-bird, bullfinch and goldfinch, also the 
American robin, cat-bird, flute-bird, &c. are all 
sweet choristers, singing and making melody. 
We know not that they have schools for instruc- 
tion, separate and by themselves, but certainly 
they go through a long and regular drilling pro- 
cess. Their first note is the chirp. It isa sin- 
gle sound, repeated at short intervals, and the 
little tyro is never slack in the practice. Next 
comes the call, which is a repetition of the chirp. 
The young practitioner repeats it over and over 
with unwearied constancy. Last of all comes 
the recording, which includes modulation, dy- 
namics, &c. This he follows up for a long 
time, determined on the acquirement,and taking 
lessons and illustrations from his attentive 
teachers. All is done on the exact Pestalozzian 
system, and at length, becoming an accomplish- 
ed musician, he sets up for himself; his prate 
and twattle is heard from every bough and 
branch, and he thinks, perhaps, at first that he 
knows more than all the rest of the feathered 
twitterers of field and forest. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Mr. Eprror,—I have noticed a rejoinder from 
your correspondent —W.— in which he takes 
exceptions to my remarks. Since making 
the remarks in question, I have been more 
fully convinced of the justice of them, viz: 
that the articles of —W.— relative to churches, 
choirs, and religious societies, are tame and 
unprofitable, without the merit of being correct ; 
spiced with peculiar religious notions, and con- 
taining little that can be interesting on the sub- 
ject of music. But I will not waste a column 
of your valuable paper by considering all his 
unprofitable remarks. The point on which he 
most particularly complains, he has acknow- 











and have not been a little edified by the exer- 
cises. There is certainly something very sol- 





tice of the right kind, to be able to sing with 


ledged Aimself mistaken : that is, in relation to 
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the law, &c. Now, if in our article, the sen- 
tence had read “there is a law,” instead of 
“ there is a law,” the meaning would probably 
have been intelligible to Mr. —W.— Finally, 
W. says he “ never speaks ironically.” This 
assertion places him somewhat in the situation 
of an author, who, after expatiating upon the 
beauties of simplicity, gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing sentence. ‘ Some would seem to think 
that harmony of cadence and musical numbers 
were mere incumbrances upon the wild free- 
dom with which the nine deities should be per- 
mitted to drag us through the entanglements and 
confusions of an ill-assorted, and heterogeneous 
mass of cogitations conglomerated into one in- 
definable collection, by the wonderous instru- 
mentality of that mighty father of discordance 
and grotesque originality, known by the name 
of haphazard.” 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
** OPEN YOUR MOUTHS.”—Singing Waster, 


I always detested a mumbler. My father 

once took a boy, one John Pod, from the Alms 
‘House, to bring up, and the only trouble we 
had with John was, that he was an everlasting 
mumbler, speaking lazily and lubberly, as if he 
had too much pudding in his mouth. His 
manner was after this sort, viz: 

Father. “Have you driven up the cows, 
John?” 

John. “ Rareubzur.” 

Father. “ What do you say, John? Speak 
distinctly.” ‘ 

John. “ Rareubzur.” 

Father. “Hear me now, John Pod, and 
speak itasI do. They are up, sir.” 

John. “ Rareubzur.” 

My father could get nothing else, and so 
gave up the point. 

One Sunday thorning my mother undertook 
to hear him read. 

Mother. ‘Here, John, take the book and 
begin where it says—We will reason by anal- 
ogy, &c.” 

John. “ Will Ree’s son by Anna Logy.” 

Mother. “Stop, stop, John, for mercy’s 
sake, and go no further. Let me hear you 
sing, John; I understand you can sing very 
well. Let me hear Sweet Home.” 

John. Meed plazhahur-sand palassus thou 
oimarum, 

Betaver sawrumble thurs nau plez loik 
a-hum.” 

Mother. “ Enough, John, you may go.” 

Now, Mr.-Editor, John Pod’s manner of 
speaking, reading and singing, is a true speci- 
men of our modern musical performers, as it 
respects their articulation. We are told, that 
the design of singing is to impress us more 
deeply and sensibly with the sentiments de- 
livered; but how, in-the name of common 
sense, are we tobe thus impressed, unless we 
know what these sentiments are? Not long 
since I visited, by invitation, the school of a 
highly respectable instructer of singing. He 
laid it down asa rule for his pupils, that, in 
singing, the mouth should be open so wide, as 
to admit the fore and middle fingers; and I 
observed, that the school generally paid atten- 
tion to the direction. But yet there are those 
among our singers who open their mouths too 
wide for a distinct and plain utterance, and so 
their pronunciation becomes a sort of baaing, 
and, in some voices, almost a bellowing. I am 
confident that this part of musical performance 
is too much neglected ; that our singers, ama- 
teurs, stars and comets, do not make it the im- 
portant point, as it really is; that they neglect 








it in their drilling, and seem to think that the 
tune, the flourish is the main thing. 

Some there are who scarcely separate their 
lips, so that all we hear is, generally, a sort of 
buzzing, and their pronunciation never comes 
nearer to the true words than that of John Pod’s 
rareubzur. I think it is high time that the 
public should discountenance this drivelling, 
muttering mode. I acknowledge, that there is 
now and then an exception; and as often as 
such an instance occurs, the singer is sure to 
meet the public applause. 

Having the words printed before us is no 
excuse for the singer. What shall we say of 
a public orator or lecturer? Shall he print his 
address before he delivers it, that we may read 
it, as he speaks, and be able in this way only 
to understand? Some are too dim of sight in 
the night time, nay, some who have a fine taste 
in music, cannot see at all; yet they would 
fain attend our musical performances; but we 
want sense, say they, as wellas sound. Finally, 
if we are to have nothing but “ empty sound,” 
we prefer to hear it from the instruments 
alone ; let mumblers and yawlers be silent. 

Staccato. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


That the talent of music is as universal, as 
any other, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
All our natural powers and perceptions so sus- 
ceptible of improvement in childhood and youth, 
without early cultivation become dormant and 
inflexible in adult age. The reason why so 
many do not sing is the neglect of music in their 
earlier days,and not the want of natural powers. 
Children learn by imitation, nature’s first and 
universal method of instruction. What parent 
has not watched with delight the progress of 
his child in learning the use of words by imi- 
tation? So in singing, the little imitator is 
sure to catch every pleasant sound from his 
teacher’s lips. The totally deaf never learn to 
articulate sounds, and the reason is plain 
enough. Ask an adult why he cannot sing, 
and his answer will be that bi never did, the 
extent of his reasoning on the subject. 

What is commonly called a musical ear, and 
a fondness for music, depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon early impressions, and not, as some 
have supposed, upon a peculiar natural gift, 
which but few possess. There are more good 
musical ears than voices. Most people are in 
the way of hearing more or less good music, 
by which they acquire a cultivated ear; but 
they sing not, and therefore their voices remain 
uncultivated and untunable. It has been no- 
ticed, that when parents sing, their children do 
also, and this has led some to suppose, that 
music is more natural to some families, than to 
others. In some measure this may be true, 
and so it may be with-every other talent; but 
generally, the reason why the children of some 
are more apt to sing, than those of others, is 
because they early acquire a taste for music 
from the singing of their parents. The mother 
who sings to her child receives a rich reward 
in his delight and daily improvement. Parents 
then should often sing before their children. 
No matter how simple their strains ; they are 
sure to catch the infant’s attention and soon he 
becomes a little chorister. The affectionate 
mother should avail herself of this early mu- 
sical taste of her offspring to give it a right di- 
rection. How much depends on proper early 
impresssions! Mothers, fathers, guardians, 
I write for you; and I pray that you may have 
music in your souls, and religion in your hearts, 





and that you may feel the — in this 
instance, as well as others, of “training up a 
child in the way he should go.” To the morose, 
acetous and untunable, who had as lief listen 
to the croaking of the cormorant, as to the 
melody of the lark, I have nothing to say. ‘To 
you who enjoy the sweets of harmony, let me 
ask, how often have the songs of youth brought 
to the recallection, even of old age, the liveliest 
remembrance of the paternal home, and that 
of the most delightful domestic intercourse ! 
Ay, and of the affectionate, tender mother, 
We sib sweet voice lulled in infancy, counselled 
in youth, and ardently implored the protection 
and blessing of Heaven upon her family, in her 
last dying prayer. 








Extracts from a series of numbers in the Chris- 
tian Mirror, on the General Cultivation of 
Music. By Dr.C.G. Parsons, of Windham, 
Maine. 

“ The superficial manner in which Music has 
been taught and learned in this country, has 
held us in such ignorance of the principles of 
the science that we frequently hear, even the pro- 
fessed teachers of Music inquire—* Is Music a 
science? It is a science, “ which teaches the 
properties, relations and dependences of harmo 
nious sounds.” Itis also an art ; the art of pro- 
ducing harmony and melody by the due combi- 
nation and arrangement of those sounds. But 
so little has been done to improve the Art by 
systematic cultivation of the Science, that it has 
been generally supposed that cultivation had 
nothing to do with it,—That the capacity for 
Music in the Art of singing, has been bestowed 
by the Author of our nature, in almost entire 
perfection, on we foe, so much so, that we fre- 
quently hear the little infant, not one year old, 
who has not yet learned to produce a single ar- 
ticulate sound in the orthography of language, 
—keep perfect tune with the mother as she 
chants her rural evening melody, inconsequence 
of which, the few only are under obligation to 
improve the gift: while the same benevolent 
impartial Creator has entirely withheld the mu- 
sical talent from the many who of course are 
under no obligation to improve. ‘This, we as- 
sume, is a radical error—the result of education 
—or rather, the want of education, and of the 
proper cultivation of the innate, natural powers 
of our physical and mental natures. And we 
say without fear of contradiction thatthe capa- 
city for Music exists in us all, as a part of 
human nature, as much so, as the capacity for 
thought, for benevolence, for friendship, for 
“ eloquence, for art.” 

In support of this, we have the opinions, not 
only of musicians but physicians generally, both 
in this country and in coms Musicians who 
have seen, apparently, the most unyielding and 
unmanageable voices when first brought under 
a system of thorough, systematic exercise and 
discipline, gradually become capable of produ- 
cing and distinguishing musical sounds—and,by 
constant exercise, made susceptible of a great 
variety of changes—who have seen weak voices 
become: strong—rough voices smooth—in a 
word—those who have seen musical talent fully 
developed in individuals, by proper cultivation, 
who before gave no evidence that they had any 
“ Music in their souls”—or that the germ existed 
in their natures—who have seen the gift brought 
out and cultivated, apparently, against nature— 
have embraced the theory that all possess the 
latent talent—that cultivation ae develope 
it—and that if it lies dormant in us forever—it 
will be from neglect of the early appliances of 





education to bring it out.” 
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EXTRACT FROM A REPORT ON VOCAL MUSIC, BY 
T. B. MASON, ESQ. PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

“ The object of moral education may be brief- 
ly stated to consist in bringing into superior 
efficacy and habitual supremacy, the moral or 
religious sentiments in man; such as benev- 
olence, veneration of the Supreme Being, con- 
science, and ideality, or the sentiment of poetry, 
etc.: calling into their proper channels, all the 
social feelings which bind the heart of man to 
man, and which regulate the relations of friend 
ship, and of the family ; and finally in redu- 
cing the animal instincts and propensities into 
subordination to correct religious and social feel- 
ings: in a word, developing, moulding, and 
harmonizing the entire combinations of de- 
sites and emotions which constitutes man a feel- 
ing being, so that, both in himself and in refer- 
ence to wll around him, discord, selfishness and 
discontent shall be superceded by tranquillity 
magnanimity—virtue—love ; so that his entire 
impnisive nature shall be harmonious with itself, 
harmonious with all things beside ; and, most 
of all, harmonious with the laws, character and 
government of its Creatorand Supreme Judge. 

In respect to its bearing upon the good, both 
of individuals and of the community, this branch 
of education, as now described, ought to stand 
immeasurably above the others. In the theory 
and the ready admission of most enlightened 
educators, and in the practice of many, we are 
happy to believe it does. But as to aught wor- 
thy the name of system of moral education, per- 
vading the length and breadth of our land, the 
first rudiments are yet to be found. Look 
through our land, and ask what has been hith- 
erto the moral influence of our public schools, 
acadamies, and colleges, particularly in the lar- 
ger cities. Let those who know the deep pene- 
tralia of college dissipation, say! Let those 
declare, who know the withering blight of a 
promiscuous school of boys, fastening upon 
aught pure coming into its midst, with the scor- 
ching influence of the blast of the desert! Do 
we not know these things? Have not our 
eyes seen them? And have not teachers, in 
despair, lamented the evils which were utterly 
beyond their powers to resist or counteract ¢ 
Have we not seen the child, fresh from the fos- 
tering, watchful care of parents, the purity of 
family guardianship, enter the scene of school 

robation, with a sickening foreboding of evil ? 
Fiase we not seen the noble feelings of the soul 
(hitherto it may be, predominant,) become 
blighted by a cold ambition, a detestable sel fish- 
ness, a burning envy ; and evil passions(till now 
it may be, checked and subdued,) burst into pre- 
cocious maturity, in scenes of anger, revenge 
falsehood and impurity? Where the child. 
inexperienced in self-guidence, weak, credulous 
prone to imitate all he sees and hears,—instead 
of being surrounded by additional influences to 
virtue, to all that is elevated, pure, humane, 
instead of having his taste purified, his poetical! 
and sensitive nature developed, his religious 
feelings rendered prominent in his soul,— is, on 
the contrary, thrown more than ever out of con- 
trol; the diminution of parental supervision 
wretchedly compensated by the defective rou 
tine of a system of school tactics, whose utmost 
efficiency extends ge to the preservation, du- 
ring sunday-hours, of a tolerable degree of or- 
der and attention, with the avenues to evil all 
opened before his unwary feet, by companions, 
who have already trod their enticing mazes. 
How, in such circumstances, can his unformed 
character, ardent and newly awakened feelings, 








avoid a speedy career of moral degradation ? 
“ We are apt,” says Patrick Henry, “to shut 
our ears against a painful truth, and listen to 
the syren song of Hope, until we are transfor- 
med into beasts. Is this the part of wise men?” 
Is it not true, concerning our system of eduea- 
tion, that intellectual culture has almost wholly 
monopolized our attention,—and that our sys- 
tem in respect to morals, is no system at all; or, 
it may be worse than nothing ! Shall we refuse 
to see this, because it is painful? Such is nev- 
er the conduct of candid and liberal minds. 
No; let us, becoming fully aware of the extent 
of the evil, awake in time to seek the reme- 
dy. That remedy is, in few words, to com- 
mence with full purpose, by unintermitted study 
and practice combined the elaboration of a 
system of moral education ; and to give this the 
highest place. Nothing less than this, howev- 
er splended our intellectual career, can save 
our nation, in its fast career of ominous tenden- 
ey, and make our schools the seminaries of 
virtue and of stability in moral character. In 
such a system one great element, and one of 
the greatest, must be the study of vocal music. 


Bisnop.—* Among the living dramatic com- 
posers in England, Mr. Bishop is of the long- 
est standing and the highest distinction. His 
fame, we regret to say,‘ is fallen into the sere, 
the yellow leaf ;’ but is the public to be blamed 
for this? For many years Mr. Bishop en- 
joyed unbounded popularity, and maintained 
exclusive possession of our musical stage,—a 
proof of the monopoly that is generally obtain- 
ed by great popularity. Bishop’s reputation 
was well earned by The Maniac, The Slave, 
and several other pieces of great merit,— 
pieces which procured for him the honorable 
appellation of ‘the English Mozart ;’ but he 
did not use it discreetly. He was too anxious to 
make hay while the sun shone. Placed at the 
head of the musical department of Convent Gar- 
den Theatre, he continued for twenty years, to 
produce musical pieces at the rate of six or 
seven annually; and such was the influence of 
his name that its announcement assured the suc- 
cess of everything to which it was attached. But 
while he was thus reaping a harvest of profit, 
he was exhausting the soil which produced it. 
His works, manufactured in haste, and without 
study or consideration, became gradually more 
and more feeble and common-place. His ‘ o’er- 
laboured fancy’ was wearied ; his storehouse 
of ideas was emptied ; and his only resource was 
to fill his scores with reminiscences, or imita- 
tions of the most fashionable composers of the 
day—now Mozart, now Rossini, now Auber, 
now Weber. The long cherished prestige of the 
public could not fail to give way under all this; 
and at last he nearly extinguished his waning 
popularity by placing himself in direct and 
open competition with Weber, in the production 
of Aladdin at one theatre in opposition to Oder- 
vnatthe other. On this occasion the judgment 
of the public was most unequivocally pro- 
nounced ; and it appears to have terminated 
Bishop’s theatrical career. This distinguished 
composer, then, instead of unmerited neglect, 
has enjoyed a degree of favour, and ashare of 
its advantages, which few musicians in any age 
or country, have had the good fortune to obtain ; 
and, if he has survived his popularity, this is 
certainly not to be ascribed to the inconstancy 
or injustice of the public.” British Musicians. 





When Paul and Silas in the prison sung, 
The jailor trembled as the caverns rung. 


Rupiments or Loarinc—The following rules 
are suggested for the government of beginners : 

Seek out some place where the occupants de- 
sire to do private business in a private manner. 

Ascertain the business time of the day, and 
stay there then, at all events. 

Take no hints that your company is not de- 
sired—a kick is the only intimation that a true 
loafer is allowed to understand. 

If you see any one writing begin to talk to 
him ; and if he expresses his desire to be uninter- 
rupted by not answering, be sure to put direct 
questions, so as to compel him to answer, or 
insult you by some report upon your impudence. 

If you set yourself up fora musical amateur, 
as many loafers are wont to do, you must make 
a bluster, keep up a rigmarole, swear about the 
last concert, and be sure to find fault with some 
lady singer; talk obscenely, and throw out a 
plenty of double-entendres. ‘This may give of- 
fence ; but, never mind, if you are called low, 
dirty puppy, &c.—pocket it, and go on again. 

No matter how great or severe an insult may 
be, it is beneath the trade of a loafer to notice 
it. 

Should all attempts at conversation fail, take 

up a newspaper or a book, and read aloud. 
If you are requested to stop, mind it not, but 
read on, saying “ what is it to you how loud I 
read ?” 

Should any private paper be accidentally laid 
down, be sure to read it—and it is the height 
of loaferism to look over any one’s shoulder to 
learn the contents of any note or letter that he 
may be reading. 

The most difficult rule to follow, but one ab- 
solutely necessary fora loafer of the first water, 
is to look down a man's throat to see what he 
had for breakfast—it is, however to be remem- 
bered that perseverance overcomes all difficul- 
ties. . 

These are a few primary rules, to be studied 
and got by heart, and practiced upon all occa- 
sions, with friends and strangers.— N. Y. Sun. 








ParenoLocicaL ANecboTre.—In the course of 
his Lectures, Mr. Combe introduces a number 
of singular and striking incidents illustrative of 
the opinions which he advances. Most of these 
are occurrences which have taken place under 
his own observation. At his lecture, while de- 
scribing the functions of the organ of tune, he 
mentioned a curious case of a morbid excite- 
ment of the organ in a pious and exemplary 
clergyman, who resided near Edinburgh, and 


H who was fond of music. One Sunday morning 


he awoke, and began to hum the tune of “ Mag- 
gy Lauder.” He recollected that it was on the 
Sabbath, and endeavored to turn his thoughts 
into a graver channel. This, however, was 
very difficult, as the tune of Maggy Lauder was 
still uppermost in his mind. It haunted him 
through the forenoon, and during his services 
in the church, he was often tempted to break 
off from his serious and important duties, and 
sing Maggy Lauder. After the services were 
closed, he adopted the only remedy for the dis- 
ease which his reason suggested. He took a 
walk to a secluded and lonely spot on his estate, 
and indulged the instinctive feeling which he so 
strongly experienced. He sang Magey Lauder 
at the top of his voice, till the fields rang again, 
returned home, and was no longer troubled by 
a morbid excitement of the organ of tune. 


Boston Journal. 








“ Don’t shell corn on Sunday,” said my mis- 
tress, as I hummed Oid Hundred. 
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“ Nation shall not Jift up sword against nation, neither 

shall they learn war any more.” Isa. 2: 4. 

The happy time will surely come, 

When war shall rage no more, 

When bursting bombs no more shall chime, 

With murd’rous canaon’s roar, 

Yes, prophecy has long foretold, 

We hope tie time is near, 

When plouzhshares shall of swords be made, 

And pruniug hooks of spears. 

Sweet peace shall then with banners white, 

Her kindly influence shed. 

Jesus, the Prince of Peace, shall then 

Be sovereign and head. 

His kingdom shall extended be, 

Shall reach from shore to shore, 

The nations shall be bless‘d, and see 

His glory, and his power. 

Then earth shall all like Eden bloom, 

And find a sweet repose, 

Then barren deserts too shall sing, 

And blossom as the rose. 

Unclothe thine arm, Almighty King, 

And give thy word success, 

Till here the Prince of Peace, shall reign, 

The Lord, our Righteousness. 
BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE. 


N. L. 











WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1839. 








‘The Boston Musical Institute performed the Oratorio or 
Joseru and his BRETHREN at the Temple, on Sunday 
evening, the 13th instant, to a highly respectable and 
erowded auditory. It was the first time of its entire per- 
formance in this country, and great was the desire to hear it. 
The only objection we have heard regarding it, is, it was too 
short. How much time it would consume, could not well 
be ascertained without a previous rehearsal, undisturbed by 
drilling, repetition, &c., which seldom takes place in anew 
piece. But this objection can easily be remedied, and, we 
presume, will be, hereafter, by uniting to it some one of the 
many very beautiful hymns, anthems, or short pieces, of 
which enough may be found. One in particular, an original 
composition, now in the press, we have in mind, and which 
we have reason to believe, will meet the decided approba- 
tion of the public. 

We think the assignment of the part of Joseph to Mr. 
Pearson was very judicious in the Conductor. His voice 
is of exactly the right cast, and we have never heard him 
perform more acceptably. His sacred we prefer to his sec- 
ular music. 

Col. Newhall in the venerable Jacob outdid himself. His 
voice, which never lacks either body or sweetness, at this 
time, had a peculiar expression, which, we thought, gave 
a true representation of this interesting Patriarch, and father 
of the Twelve Tribes, 

Mrs. Turner as Benjamin, sung, as usual, with feeling 
and expression, and gave a high degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. White’s Simeon was hard to sustain. Sometimes it 
ran, for twelve or twenty measures, upon F, fifth line, with- 
out a variation; then it sh.‘ted into various and difficult 
modulations ; yet, though he had been laboring under a se- 
vere influenza, nevertheless, his arduous performance was 
not without its merits, and gave evidence of taste and feel. 
ing. 

The individual parts were so many, and some of them 
having but little duty, we shall not be more minute ; but we 
cannot close our remarks without a passing notice of Uto- 
bal. He was so distinct and so emphatical in what little he 
had to do, that we venture to pronounce his performance, 
as well done and complete as any. 


This Oratorio was repeated on the 20th instant, with the 
addition of The Morning by Ries, to a full house, and gave 
the highest satisfaction. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Boston Weekly Mag- 


azine entire, from the Publishers, who will please to accept 
our thanks for their politeness and attention. We have not 





Grier Music. Since the publication of the Boston 
Glee Book, secular music seems to have taken a distin- 
guished stand in the city, at our public musical exhibitions 
and concerts. Messrs. Mason and Webb are pursuing a 
course of secular concerts at the Odeon, which affords 
much gratification, and gains the constant attendance of a 
very respectable auditory. An association by the name of 
the Musicau Epucation Society, which has generally 
practised sacred music, has of late turned its attention to 
Glees, and, we have no doubt, it will experience both profit 
and pleasure therefrom. It is a question with the sober and 
religious whether this constant use of sacred and scriptural 
language at the rehearsals and drillings in singing societies, 
be suitable and proper. An article on this subject will be 
found in our columns. Private Glee clubs are dispersed in 
various parts of the city, and their pleasant associations 
serve for the innocent pastime of an hour or two, which, 
but for this, might be spent in employments less suited to 
moral improvement. 

It is much to be regretted that many Glees are composed 
to words of a ‘frivolous and unmeaning character ;” and 
some, we will say, do certainly tend to debase the heart 
and pervert the mind. ‘The effeminate may sing of love, 
the bacchanalian of wine, and the blood-thirsty of war ; but 
let sense and reason and sympathy, when they essay to sing, 
be inspired with a different spirit and take a higher aim. 

We would recommend the practice of secular music in 
Perpetual psalm-singing be- 
comes monotonous, besides being unfit for any thing savor- 
ing of amusement. Keep the heart right by all means ; as 
to the voice, it has as good chance for improvement in Glee 
singing, as in psalmody, and, we believe, better. 


our country singing schools. 


Through the politeness of a friend, we had an opportunity 
of attending the Exhibition of the Elocution and Debating 
Class of the Boston Lyceum, at Tremont Hall, on Wed- 
nesday the 16th inst, and were entertained much beyond 
our expectation. The young gentlemen generally acquitted 
themselves very handsomely, and, to us, it was quite a mu- 
sical treat. One particular quality in the performance we 
should like to see more of among our singers ; we mean 
feeling, which is as indispensable to singing, as to speaking 
We have heard some of the most exquisite passages of the 
finest musical composers in the world ran through without 
any apparent perception of their beauty and excellence in 
the performer; but here, at this Oratorial exhibition on 
Wednesday evening, nothing of the kind seemed to escape 
the speaker’s attention; there was feeling through the 
whole. Yet, we presume we shall be pardoned, if we say, 
that, occasionally, a gesture was misapplied. We wish the 
gentlemen success in these very useful and agreeable ex- 
ercises. — 

In the selection of the Music for the Gazette we aim at 
variety ; but we do not expect to please every one. “ Why 
do you publish that old thing?”’ says one, when, it is true 
that the fault-finder never saw the piece before. “Give us 
none of yonr original stuff,” says another, while perusing 
alittle air by Dr. Arne. How full of notions! And, again, 
some of them, how queer! 


Mr. P. F. Wuits’s Concert on SATURDAY EVENING 
LAST, AT THE TEMPLE. 

We were present at Mr. White’s Concert above. There 
was a very respectable auditory who manifested their appro- 
bation by frequent applause. But we were unfortunate in not 
being able to hear much of the lecture; and we conclude 
that Mr, W. was not aware of the size of the hall, and how 
much energy of voice it required in order to be heard dis- 
tinctly. From the little we caught of it, however, we were 
very favorably impressed. He had some very beautiful 
classical allusions, and that he is both a poet and a scholar 
we doubt not. His songs were of the gentle class, and per- 
formed with taste and feeling. A repetition of this Con- 
cert would give Mr. W. an opportunity to improve, as he 
has now become acquainted with the hall, and we hope it 
will take place. Mr. W. was disappointed in not having 
some assistance which he was promised, and made an 
apology. _— 

Lessons in Vocal Music, selected from various authors, and 
arranged for Singing Schools and classes, by Lowell Mason. 


_ These | we reco nd as tending greatly to facil- 
itate the labors of an instructer in our common singing 








had time to peruse it yet, but shall hereafter endeavor to 
give ita respectful notice, understanding that it hears a fair 
character. and is in prosperous condition. 





, and valuable also to the scholar, as he will be able 
to practice them at home, by the fireside, ag well as in 
school. They are intended for essential use, and we have 
no doubt will prove so. For sale at Perkins & Marvin's, 





From Hickson’s School Master. 


There are some persons who consider 
sider it almost sinful to sing any other than 
religious hymns; and in some Infant schools 
the singing is chiefly confined to sacred subjects. 
To this course every one who wishes to extend, 
by the right means, the influence of real piety, 
will see, upon reflection, that there are many 
objections. One is, that the subjects of death, 
futurity, and the attributes of the Divine Being, 
are of too serious a character to be embodied 
in songs calculated for the buoyant spirit of 
children, which neither religion nor nature 
teaches us torepress. Another is, that when a 
child is taught to repeat solemn words before he 
can properly understand their import, they 
rarely produce a powerful impression upon his 
mind in riper years. The words become too 
familiar by repetition to introduce a spirit of 
enquiry ; he takes it for granted that he under- 
stands their meaning, while he only mistakes 
sound for sense, and thus the object of religious 
education is defeated. A third objection is, that 
religious hymns are not suitable for singing’ 
lessons, because during a lesson, the attention of 
the pupil is required to be fixed more upon the 
sounds than the words, and as the teacher will 
often have to interrupt the pupil, to correct faults 
in time, or tune, if the words were of a sacred 
character the lesson would lead to an irreverent 
use of them. These are reasons why singing 
in schoo!s should not be extensively confined to 
religious hymns. Of course there are time 
and seasons, when hymns will be more appro- 
priate than songs, and suitable ones for the ca- 
pacities of chrildren may be easily obtained. 








Trish Melodies. 


It has always been a subject of some mor- 
tification to me, that my songs, as they are 
set, give such a very imperfect notion of the 
manner in which I wish them to be performed, 
and that the most of that peculiarity of charac- 
ter, which I believe, they possess as I sing them 
myself, is lost in the process they must undergo 
for publication ; but the truth is, that, not being 
sufficiently practiced in the rules of composition 
to rely upon the accuracy of my own harmonic 
arrangements, I am obliged to submit my rude 
sketches to the eyes of a professor before they 
can encounter the criticisms of the musical 
world ; and,as it but too often happens that they 
are indebted for their originality to the viola- 
tion of some established law, the hand that cor- 
rects their errors is almost sure to destroy their 
character, and the few little flowers they may 
boast of are generally pulled away with the 
weeds. In singing them myself however, | pay 
no such deference to criticism, but usually give 
both air and harmony, according to my own first 
conception of them, with all their original faults, 
but at the same time, all their original fresh- 
ness, T. Moore. 








Turkish Musical Gusto.—A modern traveller 
informs us that the band of an English Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople once performed a con- 
cert for the entertainment of the Sultan and his 
court, At the conclusion he was asked, which 
of the pieces he preferred. He replied, the first, 
which was accordingly recommenced, but stop- 
ped, as nat being the right one, Others were 
tried with as little success, until at length the 
band, almost in despair of discovering the favo- 
rite air, began tuning their instruments, when 
his highness instantly exclaimed, “ Inshallah ! 





heaven be praised, that is it !” 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Lead on, my orphan boy ;— Ah! my own boy, thy sire 
Thy home is not so desolate to ihee, — Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the low shiver of the Linden T'ree And the proud glory of my life hath past 
May bring to thee a joy :— With his high glance of fire. 
But, O, how dark is the bright home before thee Wo, that the Linden tree and vine should bloom, 


To her, whe with a joyous spirit bore thee ! And he, ah! he be gathered to the tomb. 
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ply the bellows ; wise men tell us; Stir the fire and ply the bel - lows. 
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wise men tell us; Stir the fire and a mie bel - lows. 
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round your chairs, and warm your toes; Oh, much I ad - mire 
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crack- ling fag - got glows, Draw round your chairs,and warm your toes; Oh, much I ad-mire a 










round your chairs,and warm your toes; Oh, much I ad-mire a 
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roar-ing fire; Then ply, ply the _ bel-lows, the bel-lows, Then ply, ply the bel - lows, the _ bel - lows. 


roar - ing fire ; Then it ply the  bel-lows, bel-lows, Then ply, ply the bel - lows, the _ bel - lows. 
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roar-ing fire; Then ply, ply the _ bel-lows, the bel-lows, Then ply, ply the bel - ae the _ bel - lows. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Now abroad the storm is roaring ;— Thus we prize domestic pleasure, 
Down the hail and rain are pouring ;— Without stinting, without measure ; e 
Hark, the maniac encoring ! To each sharer ’tis a treasure. . 
Happy, happy here to be, Join we in the fireside glee, k, 
Where the cheerful blaze we see. While the cheerful blaze we see. of 
Oh, much I admire Oh, much I admire po 
A roaring fire! A ing fire! ne 
g fire! roaring fire! gment 


Then ply the bellows. Then ply the bellows. 4 indur- 
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